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By R. J. CRANF1ELD and C. M. PARKER 
Western Australian Herbarium, Deparment of Conservation and Land Management, 
PO Box 104, Como, Western Australia 6162 


ABSTRACT 

A comprehensive list of the 417 vascular plants recorded from the Moresby 
Range in August 1983 is presented. An analysis of the floristic composition of 
the vegetation of this Range is given. Brief notes on the physical features, land 
use and climate of the Range area are also provided. 


INTRODUCTION 

The survey area (Figure 1) is located 
northeast of Geraldton extending 
from the Howatharra Hills in the 
north to Mount Fairfax in the south 
and Nanson in the east. The 
Northwest Coastal Highway forms 
the western boundary. The landscape 
is mainly high flat topped mesas 
surrounded by wheat and sheep 
farms and some hobby farms in the 
west. This area was selected for study 
because the flora was considered to 
be under-collected and poorly 
understood as well as being possibly 
rich in rare and endemic species. 

The Range is the western edge of the 


Victoria Plateau, whose lateritic mesas 
are dissected by deep gorges of old 
river systems (Playford et al. 1970). 
Thin sandy soils overlay laterite or 
sandstone and have a vegetation cover 
ranging from low to high shrublands. 
The younger alluvial gorge soils 
support low woodlands or forests 
which are of limited extent and are 
mostly very open due to the shallow 
depth and occurence of these soils and 
the competition for limited moisture. 

The climate of the area is influenced 
by the southwesterly weather 
patterns dominated by westerly 
winter fronts. To a lesser extent 
tropical cyclones from the north 
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Figure 1. Map of the study area showing location of the survey sites. 
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during the summer months may 
result in limited summer rainfall. 
The annual rainfall ranges from 457- 
508 mm near the coast to 305-356 
mm further inland, occurring mainly 
in the winter. During the summer 
months the area is subjected to warm 
dry easterly winds with temperatures 
commonly in excess of 38‘ C which 
may be influenced in part by the 
proximity of the coast. 

Inaccessibility of the area has so far 
protected a large proportion of the 
vegetation from clearing for 
agriculture and other activities. Much 
of the survey area consists largely of 
uncleared kwongan communities 
occurring mainly on the slopes. Many 
of the larger mesas have been cleared 
for farming and portions of others 
used for gravel or recreation. The mesa 
slopes tend to remain protected by 
both their steepness and the 
common occurrence of Gastrolobium 
oxylobioides (Champion Bay Poison). 
Since this survey, the area fronting 
the footslopes on the western edge of 
the range has been released as building 
sites following a residential land 
capacity study (Dye et al 1990). 


METHODS 

Survey sites shown on Figure 1 were 
selected to represent the widest 
possible range of habitats. A total of 
27 sites were selected and as many 
flowering species that could be 
observed were sampled in each site. 
Eleven sites were selected on both 
the eastern and western edges of the 
range covering the whole area. The 
selection of these sites was 
dependent on the level of access and 
the goodwill of several property 
owners. The remaining five sites were 
established off the Range to give an 
indication of the flora that we may 
encounter in the area. This 
information enabled us to recognise 
species endemic to the Range. 
Six structural formations were 
recognized and the plant species of 
each collected. These vegetation 
classifications, soil types and survey 
sites are listed in Table 1. 


DISCUSSION 

A total of 417 species from 74 families 
(Appendix 1) were recorded for the 
area, of which 16 were new records or 
range extensions, 3 endemic, 4 poorly 


Table 1. List of vegetation and soil types for each of the recording sites 


VEGETATION TYPE 

SOIL TYPE 

SITES 

Open Scrub 

BCS,LS.RCS.SC 

1-2,4,6-7,10-11, 

12,15-22,24-26 

Open Heath 

BCS 

3,5 

High Shrubland 

RCS,TSD 

8,13 

Low Open Forest 

SC 

14 

Low Open Woodland 

BCS 

4 

Closed Scrub 

BCS 

27 

Degraded 

RCS,TSD 

9,23 


BCS = Brown Clayey Sand, RCS = Red Clayey Sand, SC = Sandy Clay, TSD = Tamala Sand Dune, 
LS = Lateritic Sands 
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collected and the remaining 340 
generally distributed in southwest 
Western Australia. Weeds and 
naturalised species occurring in this 
area totalled 24. Examination of the 
Herbarium and previously published 
records (McFarland 1977) revealed 
another 88 species not found during 
the present survey. These extra 
species (A) have been included in 
Appendix 1. 

The total number of genera and 
species of the major families are listed 
in Table 2. 


Family 

Genera 

Species 

Asteraceae 

27 

33 

Caesalpiniaceae 

3 

8 

Cyperaceae 

5 

10 

Gooden iaceae 

6 

14 

Mimosaceae 

1 

19 

Myrtaceae 

12 

37 

Papilionaceae 

18 

29 

Poaceae 

18 

20 

Proteaceae 

8 

23 

Rutaceae 

4 

9 

Sterculiaceae 

6 

10 


The list in Appendix 1 indicates a 
dominance of open scrub (Kwongan) 
occuring on a wide range of soil types 
for most of the survey area. The 
Kwongan community of this area is 
unique as it occurs on the steep mesa 
side slopes rather than the typicaly 
flat sandplain associations (Beard 
1990). With the exception of the two 
degraded areas the remaining 


vegetation types were usually 
associated with localised geological 
features. 
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Appendix 1 

List of the flora of the Moresby 
Ranges. Numbers 1-27 are collecting 
sites. A = Species found in the area 
but not collected during this survey. 
Introduced species are marked with 
an asterisk * 

Adiantaceae 

Cheilanthes 

austrotenuifolia 12 367 810 
aff. austrotenuifolia 1 
Cupressaceae 
Callitris 


glaucophylla 

Juncaginaceae 

Triglochin 

A 

calcitrapa 

819 20 

centrocarpa 

36722 

mucronata 

6724 

procera 

Poaceae 

A mphipogon 

24 

strictus 

Aristida 

A 

contorta 
*A vena 

9 

sativa 
*B riza 

9 

maxima 

*Bromus 

36710 

diandrus 

Danthonia 

9 

caespitosa 

Ehrharta 

A 

longiflora 

*Festuca 

10 

sp. 

*Holcus 

10 

setiger 
* Lamar ckia 

13 

aurea 

Neurachne 

68 

alopecuroidea 

*Pentaschistis 

123589101112 

airoides 

Spinifex 

10 

longifolius 

Sporobolus 

13 

virginicus 

23 


Stipa 

compressa 

13 

elegantissima 

A 

semibarbata 

919 

Themeda 

australis 

810 

Tripogon 

loliiformis 

25 

*Vulpia 

myuros 

10 23 

Cyperaceae 

Chorizandra 

enodis 

2 

Isolepis 

congrua 

10 21 

* prolifera 

10 

Lepidosperma 

scabrum 

A 

tenue 

1 

sp. 

5 

M esomelaena 
preissii 

121316 

Schoenus 

brevisetis 

1112 

odontocarpus 

1619 

unispiculatus 

216 22 

Restionaceae 

Lepidobolus 

chaetocephalus 

1112 26 

Loxocarya 

asper 

5 

flexuosa 

49 

‘parthenica 

1112 

Centrolepidaceae 

A phelia 
cyperoides 

22 

Centrolepis 

aristata 

22 

Philydraceae 

Philydrella 

pygmaea 

25 

Dasypogonaceae 

Acanthocarpus 

sp. 

1 

L omandra 
effusa 

1 

maritima 

1 

Xanthorrhoeaceae 

Xanthorrhoea 

preissii 

4678 


5 


Phormiaceae 


Stypandra 

glauca 

2 

Anthericaceae 

Arthropodium 

preissii 

10 

sp. 

13 

Borya 

nitida 

15810 

Caesia 
parvi flora 

12 589101112 

Chamaescilla 

corymbosa 

26710 

Laxmannia 

omnifertilis 

1112 

sessili flora 

2 

Sowerbaea 
laxiflora 

12 5810 

Thysanotus 

manglesianus 

2610111213 

Tricoryne 

elatior 

10 

Colchicaceae 

Burchardia 

umbellata 

267810 

Wurmbea 

densiflora 

A 

dilatata 

210 

monantha 

14 

Haemodoraceae 

Anigozanthos 

humilis 

267 

Conostylis 

aculeata 

1112 

androstemma 

22 

prolifera 

1251014 

Haemodorum 

laxum 

5 

Tribonanthes 

violacea 

2 

Hypoxidaceae 

Hypoxis 

hookeri 

67 

leptantha 

A 

occidentals 

1245810 

Dioscoreaceae 

Dioscorea 

hastifolia 

15 


Iridaceae 


*Chasmanthe 

floribunda 

17 

Orthrosanthus 

laxus 

26710 

Pa tersonia 
occidentalis 

7 

Orchidaceae 

Caladenia 

amplexans 

A 

denticulata 

4 

filamentosa 

3 25 

flava 

26710 

gemmata 

10 

pater sonii 
var. longicauda 

2 

radialis 

7 

reptans 

19 

Diuris 

longifolia 

1210 

Eriochilus 

dilatatus 

9 

Leporella 

fimbriata 

2 

Lyperanthus 

nigricans 

16 

Prasophyllum 

cyphochilum 

4 

fimbria 

31112 

macrostachyum 
var. ringens 

567 

Pterostylis 
vittata 
var. vittata 

41112 

Thelymitra 

antennifera 

26710 

macmillanii 

21 

nuda 

21 

Casuarinaceae 

Allocasuarina 

campestris 

267810 

huegeliana 

4 

humilis 

1112 

Urticaceae 

Parietaria 

debilis 

513 

Proteaceae 

Banksia 

menziesii 

1112 


6 


Conospermum 


Halosarcia 


stoechadis 

15 

indica 


triplinervium 

15 

subsp. indica 

16 

Dryandra 


Maireana 


ashbyi 

3 510 

planifolia 

24 

sessilis 

1679 

Rhagodia 


Grevillea 


baccata 

4 

argyrophylla 

13 

gaudichaudiana 

2526 

bracteosa 

A 

preissii 

81112 13 

eriostachya 

1112 

Salsola 


intricata 

2 

kali 

13 

pinaster 

258 

Amaranthaceae 


triloba 

1359 

Ptilotus 


Hakea 

17 

drummondii 

10 24 

costata 

obovatus 

24 

erinacea 

25 

polystachyus 

1112 

lissocarpha 

A 

villosiflorus 

13 

prostrata 

pycnoneura 

recurva 

1 

A 

1510 

Gyrostemonaceae 

Gyrostemon 

22 

1112 20 22 

trifurcata 

Isopogon 

divergens 

27 810 

24810 

ramulosus 

Tersonia 

cyathiflora 

Petrophile 


Aizoaceae 


con if era 

26710 

Carpobrotus 


macrostachya 

1112 

sp. 

5 

media 

15 

Tetragonia 


Synaphea 


diptera 

13 

spinulosa 

6710 

Portulacaceae 


Santalaceae 


Calandrinia 


Exocarpos 


calyptrata 

13 

sparteus 

67813 

corrigioloides 

13 

Leptomeria 


sp. 

2 

spinosa 

16 

Caryophyllaceae 


Santalum 


*Petrorhagia 


acuminatum 

4 

velutina 

38 

Loranthaceae 


*Silene 


A myema 


gallica 

67820 

fitzgeraldii 

3 

*Spergularia 


preissii 

1 

rubra 

A 

Nuytsia 


Ranunculaceae 


floribunda 

15 

Clematis 


Polygonaceae 


microphylla 

10 13 

Muehlenbeckia 


Lauraceae 


adpressa 

2 310 

Cassytha 


Chenopodiaceae 


glabella 

A 

Atriplex 


racemosa 

13 

isatidea 

13 

Brassicaceae 


Enchylaena 


*Brassica 


tomentosa 

12810 

tournefortii 

1011 


7 


*Raphanus 

raphanistrum 

Droseraceae 

Drosera 

glanduligera 

macrantha 

menziesii 

menziesii 

subsp. thysanosepala 
neesii 

subsp. borealis 
stolonifera 
subsp. humilis 
sp. 

Crassulaceae 

Crassula 

colorata 

*decumbens 

*natans 

Pittosporaceae 
Billardiera 
bicolor 
B ursaria 
occidentialis 
Pittosporum 
phylliraeoides 

Cunoniaceae 

Aphanopetalum 

clematideum 

Surianaceae 

Stylobasium 

australe 

spathulatum 

Mimosaceae 

Acacia 

acuminata 

alata 

var. biglandulosa 

bidentata 

blakelyi 

congesta 

ericifolia 

guinetii 

? guinetii 

idiomorpha 

lasiocarpa 

neurophylla 

oxyclada 

restiacea 



rostellifera 

138913 

7 

saligna 

57101112 16 22 24 


sphacelata 

1419 


tetragonophylla 

189 

24 

ulicina 

25 

2 814 

xanthina 

13 

1112 

sp. 

Caesalpiniaceae 

2 

1112 

Labichea 



lanceolata 

A 

25 

teretifolia 

1112 


sp. 

671112 

1112 

Senna 


279 

artemisioides 



subsp. filifolia 
glutinosa 

67 

59 

subsp. chatelainiana 

19 23 

9 

Papilionaceae 


2 

Burgesia 



aphyllum 

Brachysema 

58101112 


sp. 

14 

A 

Bossiaea 



eriocarpa 

16 

A 

spinosa 

Chorizema 

1822 

1112 

aciculare 

101112 


erici folium 

Daviesia 

258 

59 

divaricata 

Gastrolobium 

1112 


oxylobioides 

2678101112 

16 

spinosum 


13 

var. triangulare 
Glycine 

2 510 


canescens 

Gompholobium 

10 

148921 

aristatum 

6719 

59 

marginatum 

22 

Isotropis 


6 

sp. 

813 

A 

Jacksonia 


167 

nematoclada 

24 

A 

sternbergiana 

1679 

1112 

ulicina 

71112 

5 810 

Kennedia 


10 

prostrata 

3 

17 

Lotus 


10 24 

australis 

13 

1112 

Mirbelia 


419 

microphylla 

A 


8 


multicaulis 

ramulosa 

spinosa 

Nemcea 

sp. 

Swainsona 
canescens 
var. canescens 
Templetonia 
biloba 
Tri folium 
*campestre 
*subterraneum 
sp. 

Viminaria 

juncea 

Geraniaceae 
Er odium 
*botrys 
*cicutarium 

Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis 

corniculata 

Zygophyllaceae 

Zygophyllum 

billardierei 

fruticulosum 

Rutaceae 
Boronia 
coerulescens 
cymosa 
ramosa 
var. ramosa 
scabra 
Diplolaena 
dampieri 
grandiflora 
microcephala 
Eriostemon 
sp. 

Geleznowia 

verrucosa 

Euphorbiaceae 

Amperea 

sp. 

Euphorbia 

boophthona 

Phyllanthus 

calycinus 


6710 

Ricinocarpos 


2 57 810 

psilocladus 

28 

16 

Stackhousiaceae 

Stackhousia 


16 

monogyna 

Tripterococcus 

1112 

23 

10 

brunonis 

21112 

Sapindaceae 

Diplopeltis 

huegelii 


67 

9 

var. subintegra 

37811 

petiolaris 

Dodonaea 

1112 23 26 

67 

ericoides 

A 

A 

inaequifolia 

4 58101112 

A 

larraeoides 

viscosa 

5 


ssp. angustissima 

A 

158910 

Rhamnaceae 


13 

Cryptandra 



arbutiflora 

510 


gracilipes 

4 

13 

leucophracta 

5 


aff. leucophracta 

1112 

13 

13 

sp. 

Trymalium 

267 

ledifolium 

5 

wichurae 

Vitaceae 

Clematicissus 

3 22 

16 

angustissima 

1 

2 5810 

1112 

A 

Malvaceae 

Hibiscus 


drummondii 

huegelii 

1112 25 

67 

13 

A 

var. wrayae 
Lavurencia 

1112 

squamata 

Sida 

23 

27 

calyxhymenia 

10 13 

1 

sp. 

1112 

Sterculiaceae 

Commersonia 



pulchella 

1112 22 

13 

sp. 

23 

Guichenotia 


67824 

angustifolia 

24589 

macrantha 

10 


micrantha 

A 

13 

sarotes 

A 


9 


Keraudrenia 


pyriformis 

16 

hermanniifolia 

4 1112 24 

redunca 

210 

Lasiopetalum 


M alleostemon 


oppositifolium 

913 23 

roseus 

10 

Rulingia 


Melaleuca 


cygnorum 


cardiophylla 

A 

var. borealis 

13 

depressa 

1112 

Thomasia 

5810 

megacephala 

36710 

sp. 

radula 

25810 

Dilleniaceae 


scabra 

2 24 

Hibbertia 


uncinata 

10 25 

acerosa 

3 

viminea 

167 

enervia 

14 19 

aff. viminea 

25 

aff. hypericoides 

2 8101112 

Micromyrtus 


potentilliflora 

12 58910 

racemosa 


spicata 

13 

var. racemosa 

24 

Violaceae 


Scholtzia 


Hybanthus 


ciliata 

256710 

floribundus 

23 

par vi flora 

315 

Thymelaeaceae 


uberiflora 

1213 

Pimelea 


Thryptomene 


argentea 

5 

hyporhytis 

510 

aff. floribunda 

51112 

Verticordia 


gilgiana 

23 

densiflora 

A 

imbricata 

10 

monadelpha 

24 

microcephala 

1679 

picta 

10 27 

Myrtaceae 


penicillaris 

A 

Baeckea 


preissii 

2 510 

grandiflora 

1112 

Haloragaceae 


Calothamnus 


Gonocarpus 


homalophyllus 

2 51112 

nodulosus 

10 

sanguineus 

1112 

Glischrocaryon 


Calytrix 


aureum 

5 8101112 

depressa 

strigosa 

671324 

1112 

Apiaceae 

n 


tenuifolia 

A 

uaucus 

1112 24 

Darvuinia 


glochidiatus 

paucifolia 

20 

Hydrocotyle 


Eremaea 


sp. 

9 

sp. 

15 

Neosciadium 


Eucalyptus 


glochidiatum 

23 

'blaxellix 

6 

Trachymene 


camaldulensis 

67 

cyanopetala 

23 

obtusiflora 

26 

ornata 

1112 

ebbanoensis 

10 

pilosa 

116 22 

flocktoniae 

5 

Epacridaceae 


gittinsii 

24 

A stroloma 


gracilis 

2 

aff. serratifolium 

12678 

loxophleba 

7101112 24 27 

Leucopogon 


oraria 

67 

assimilis 

1112 


10 


aff. assimilis 
aff. revolutus 
L ysinema 
ciliatum 

Primulaceae 
*A nagallis 
arvensis 

Oleaceae 

Jasminum 

calcareum 

Loganiaceae 

Logania 

sp. 

M itrasacme 
paradoxa 
Gentianaceae 
*Cicendia 
filiformis 
Apocynaceae 
A lyxia 
buxifolia 
Convolvulaceae 
Convolvulus 
erubescens 
Cuscutaceae 
Cuscuta 
epithymum 

Boraginaceae 

*Echium 

plantagineum 
Halgania 
littoralis 
preissiana 
sericiflora 
Chloanthaceae 
L achnostachys 
eriobotrya 
Pityrodia 
atriplicina 
hemigenioides 
loxocarpa 
verbascina 

Lamiaceae 

Hemiandra 

rubriflora 

Hemigenia 

diplanthera 

Westringia 

rigida 


16 

Solanaceae 


210 

A nthocercis 



littorea 

13 

1112 

Lycium 



*ferocissimum 

Solanum 

679 

13 

ellipticum 

1 

oldfieldii 

24 81112 


orbiculatum 

4 

5 24 

*nigrum 

Scrophulariaceae 

*Bellardia 

510 

13 

trixago 

*Parentucellia 

A 

1011 

latifolia 
*Z aluzianskya 

24 


divaricata 

1112 

25 

Orobanchaceae 

*Orobanche 



minor 

A 

1112 

Myoporaceae 

Eremophila 

8 


brevifolia 

5 

glabra 

13 


subfloccosa 

Myoporum 

51112 

910 

caprarioides 

23 


insulare 

Plantaginaceae 

13 

24 

Plantago 

919 

13 

25 

1112 

drummondii 

Rubiaceae 


Opercularia 


spermacocea 

5 


vaginata 

26710 

15 

Lobeliaceae 

Isotoma 


A 

hypocrateriformis 

A 

15 

Goodeniaceae 


12 

Brunoi\ia 


1112 

australis 

Dampiera 

A 


altissima 

10 

16 

lindleyi 

10 


linearis 

24 

4 

sp. 

Goodenia 

12 58910 

13 

berardiana 

5111222 


11 


pinnatifida 

Lechenaultia 

linarioides 

Scaevola 

canescens 

humifusa 

lanceolata 

porocarya 

spinescens 

tomentosa 

Velleia 

rosea 

Stylidiaceae 
Stylidium 
bulbiferum 
elongatum 
emarginatum 
subsp. emarginatum 
leptophyllum 
petiolare 
repens 

Asteraceae 

*Arctotheca 

calendula 

Brachycome 

iberidifolia 

perpusilla 

sp. 

Calocephalus 

drummondii 

Calotis 

hispidula 

Cephalipterum 

drummondii 

Ceratogyne 

obionoides 

Chthonocephalus 

pseudevax 

sp. 

Cotula 
coronopifolia 
* Dittrich ia 
graveolens 
Gilberta 
tenuifolia 
Helichrysum 
ambiguum 
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lindleyi 

210 


macranthum 

1112 

16 

Helipterum 



manglesii 

6710 

A 

roseum 

3 5 24 

10 

spicatum 

2 510 

2 35891025 

Hyalosperma 


313 25 

glutinosum 


589 

subsp. glutinosum 

10 

13 

glutinosum 
subsp. venustum 

28 

6789 

Hypochaeris 

glabra 

Isoetopsis 

9 

27 

graminifolia 

Lagenifera 

59 

2 567810 

67 

huegelii 

Olearia 

49 

homolepis 

1112 

15 

*Osteospermum 


10 

clandestinum 

5 810 

16 

Podolepis 



capillaris 

713 

23451025 

lesson ii 

Podotheca 

A 

angustifolia 

A 

514 

gnaphalioides 

A 

5891112 

Quinetia 


9 

urvillei 

24 


*Reichardia 


919 

tingitana 

Rutidosis 

13 

6789 

multiflora 

Schoenia 

22 


cassiniana 

24 

4 

Senecio 


101120 

glossanthus 

25 

hispidulus 

1112 

6710 

lautus 

ssp. dissectifolius 

51112 

9 

*Sonchus 



oleraceus 

24 

5625 

*Ursinia 



anthemoides 

1112 

A 

Vittadinia 



dissecta 

24 

A 

Waitzia 



acuminata 

A 

5 

aurea 

24 
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DISCOVERY OF THE LANCELIN ISLAND SKINK (CTENOT US 
LANCELINI) ON THE MAINLAND, 


By BRAD MARYAN 
169 Egina Street Mount Hawthorn WA 6016, 

and ROBERT BROWNE-COOPER 
24 Wotan Street lnnaloo WA 6018 


The Lancelin Island skink (Ctenotus 
lancelini) was discovered on Lancelin 
Island during a biological survey of 
several islands off the coast of 
Western Australia (Ford 1963). Ford 
subsequently described it as a 
subspecies of the Red-legged Skink 
(Ctenotus labillardieri ) (Ford 1969). It 
was later elevated to a full species by 
Storr (1974). This skink was until 
recently, thought to be restricted to 
Lancelin Island, having an 
approximate area of only 9 hectares 
and was appropriately noted by 
Wilson and Knowles (1988) as having 
one of the most restricted ranges of 
any Australian reptile. 

In 1992 we visited Lancelin Island 
with the aim of photographing C. 
lancelini , and it was after this 
unsuccessful attempt at finding a 
single animal that we informed the 
Department of Conservation and 
Land Management of our concern 
that this species may have declined 
in numbers. This suspected decline 
was based on skink numbers 
recorded on previous visits to the 
island (Browne-Cooper and Maryan 
1992). After further investigation, 
CALM appointed Barb Jones, a 
zoologist, to the task of an extensive 
survey of the island to determine the 
skink’s abundance and ecology. 


A mainland biological survey was 
also implemented as a joint WASAH 
(Western Australian Society of 
Amateur Herpetologists) - CALM 
project funded by ANCA (Australian 
Nature Conservation Agency) and 
CALM to determine whether C. 
lancelini occurs on the mainland, and 
if so, the extent of its distribution. 
On 3 October 1994 at about 08:30 am, 
the mainland survey team were 
searching an isolated patch of coastal 
dune vegetation at Lancelin when 
they discovered an adult male C. 
lancelini inactive beneath Spinifex 
longifolius in the swale of this dune 
community. 

This is the first record of C. lancelini 
from the mainland and it represents 
not only a significant extension of 
range, but also an improvement of the 
lizard's conservation status. The 
limestone on Lancelin Island was 
thought to be a critical microhabitat 
due to the number of earlier records 
of skinks sheltering beneath these 
rocks. The absence of limestone at the 
mainland locality suggests a broader 
habitat range than previously 
thought. This coastal mainland 
vegetation, although isolated around 
Lancelin, is extensive to the north and 
south and holds potential for the 
discovery of further mainland 
populations. 
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THE BIRDS OF BANDA NEIRA, MOLUCCAS, INDONESIA 


By R.E. JOHNSTONE, 

Western Australian Museum, Francis Street, Perth W.A. 6000 
and SUDARYANT1, 

Museum Zoologicum Bogoriense,Jl. Ir. H. Juanda 18, Bogor, 16122, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT 

This paper is based on data gathered during a vertebrate survey of Banda 
Neira Island in September 1992. A total of 28 species of bird were recorded for 
the island some of which represent new island and/or Archipelago records. 
The local distribution, abundance and habitat preferences found for each 
species are described. 


INTRODUCTION 

Banda Neira is a small volcanic island, 
situated within the Banda Islands, 
about 160 km southeast of Ambon in 
4°31'S, 129°50'E, Maluku Province, 
Indonesia. It is about 5 km long and 
1.5 km wide and rises in the centre to 
about 200 m. The island group is 
dominated by the active volcano 
Gunung Api, rising to 650 m. (Figure 
1 ). 

From as early as the 6th Century 
until the late 18th Century the Banda 
Islands were the principle source of 
the valuable nutmeg and mace, the 
kernel and pit-covering of a fruit 
that is endemic to the region. Despite 
its long history of settlement the 
avifauna of these tiny islands has 
been poorly investigated. The aim of 
our work was to document the 
avifauna of Banda Neira. The island 
was visited from 23-29 May 1992. 
Additional information was collated 
from the Museum Zoologicum 
Bogoriense collection, and from The 


Birds of Wallacea (White and Bruce 
1986). 

Five major habitat types were 
recognised. 

1. Marine. Includes coastal seas and 
straits between islands. 

2. Coasts. Includes, rocky sandy and 
coral beaches. 

3. Cultivated areas. These include 
nutmeg and clove orchards and 
vegetable and village gardens. 

4. Airstrip and associated rank 
grassland bordering the airstrip. 

5. Rainforest patches. Small patches of 
closed forest and scrub occur 
along some creeks and on steep 
slopes and hilltops. 

ANNOTATED SPECIES LIST 

Wedge-tailed Shearwater Puffinus 
pacificus - Ten on the water and 
flying east of Hatta Island ca 4°34'S, 
130°15'E. 

Greater Frigatebird F regata minor - 
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Four males and one female near Hatta 
Island on 30 September. 

Red-footed Booby Sula sula - A group 
of over 30 near Hatta Island and 5 
further east in the Banda Sea on 30 
September. 

Pied Heron Ardeapicata - One feeding 
in grass edge of airstrip on 23 and 24 
September. Status unknown. First 
record of this species for the Banda 
Islands. There is a small breeding 
population of this species on 
Sulawesi (White and Bruce, 1986) but 
it is more likely a vagrant from 
Australia. 

Reef Egret Egretta sacra - A white 
phase bird on a sandy beach on 23 
September. First record of this species 
for the Banda Islands. 

Rufous Night Heron Nycticorax 
caledonicus - One over gardens on 28 
September. 

Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus - A 
small bird similar in size and 
coloration to A. /. didimus of north¬ 


western Australia was observed twice 
in canopy of forest and twice on a 
stick nest in a huge tree at edge of 
forest. It appeared to be incubating or 
brooding and called frequently from 
the nest. The first record for the 
Banda Islands. 

Spotted Kestrel Falco moluccensis - 
One near airstrip on 23 September. 
The first record for the Banda Islands. 

Grey Plover Pluvialis squatarola - Four 
edge of airstrip on 23 September. A 
passage migrant or winter visitor 
from the Palaearctic region. 

Oriental Plover Charadrius veredus - 
Two in low grass edge of airstrip on 
23 September, one on 24 and one on 
26 September. A passage migrant to 
and from Australia. The first record 
for the Banda Islands. 

Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos 
- Moderately common. Ones, twos 
and small groups (up to 4). Airstrip, 
sandy and rocky beaches. Passage 
migrant and winter visitor from the 
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Palaearctic region. 

Little Curlew Numenius minutus - 
Two in low grass edge of airstrip on 
26 September. The first record for 
Banda Neira. Passage migrant to 
Australia. 

Whimbrel Numeniusphaeopus variegatus 
- Two on beach and another calling 
on 24 September. A passage migrant 
and winter visitor from the 
Palaearctic region. 

Sooty Tern Sterna fuscata — Flock of 40 
in Banda Sea ca 15 km east of Hatta 
Island on 30 September. Status in the 
region uncertain. 

Great Crested Tern Sterna bergii - 
Flock of 20 in Banda Sea ca 15 km east 
of Hatta Island. Status in the region 
uncertain. 

Blue-tailed Imperial Pigeon Ducula 
concinna - Common in small flocks 
(up to 10). Loud growling ‘bull warr 
and ‘wooo’ calls heard frequently in 
forest areas. Aerial displays observed, 
with one bird in steep upward flight 
to 40-50 m above forest and glide, 
usually circular, sometimes straight 
descent with spread wings and tail. 
Breeding in September, nest with 
fresh egg found in rainforest. Egg 
measured 50.1 x 33.7 mm. Crop of one 
bird contained 3 fleshy nutmegs. Our 
single male specimen is smaller 
(length 485 mm, weight 500 g, wing 
275 mm) than a specimen from Kai 
Islands (length 495, weight 710 g, 
wing 281 mm) and is greyer on the 
head, neck and underparts than Kai 
specimens. 

Yellow-crested Cockatoo Cacatua 
sulphurea - One in forest on north 
end of island on 25 September and 
two over cultivated areas and at edge 
of forest on 28 September. Judged to 
be sulphurea rather than galerita on 
their small size. Probably vagrants or 
feral escapees, sulphurea occurs in 


Sulawesi and the Lesser Sunda Is. and 
galerita on Ambon, Seram and Kai Is. 
also New Guinea and Australia. Both 
species are traded throughout 
Indonesia. 

Eclectus Parrot Eclectus roratus - A 
male in cultivated area near airstrip 
and later two flying and calling near 
same place on 29 September. Possibly 
feral escapees. 

Uniform Swiftlet Aerodramus 

vanikorensis - Common. Small flocks 
(up to 20) occasionally larger flocks 
(up to 200) mainly over airstrip and 
gardens. 

Glossy Swiftlet Collocalia esculenta - 
Five circling the airstrip on 24 
September and 3 over gardens on 26 
September. 

Collared Kingfisher Halcyon chloris - 
Common. Coastal and cultivated 
areas and occasionally in forest. 
Breeding: nest with 3 fresh eggs in a 
termite mound 8 m up in the fork of 
a nutmeg tree. The three eggs 
measured 31.7 x 25.1 mm, 30.2 x 24.9 
mm and 30.1 x 24.6 mm. 

Dollarbird Eurystomus orientalis - One 
in edge of forest on 28 September. 

Pacific Swallow Hirundo tahitica - 
Four over airport on 23 September, 
groups of 3 and 4 over beach on 24 
and 25 of September. First record for 
the Banda Islands. 

Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava - Flock 
of 20 feeding on edge of airstrip and 
in cultivated areas on 24, 25 and 28 
September. Several of the birds were 
in breeding plumage. Winter visitor 
from the Palaearctic. 

Rufous Fantail Rhipidura rufifrons - 
Moderately common. Mainly vine 
forest and scrub, also nutmeg and 
clove plantations and coconut and 
banana groves. Breeding: a nest with 
2 feathered chicks (weight of chicks 
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4.8 and 4.2 g) found on 25 September; 
nest with 2 hatchlings (weight 0.8 g) 
and another with 2 feathered chicks 
(weight 8.4 g) found on 26 September; 
and nest with 2 fresh eggs found on 
29 September. 

Pachycephala phaionotus Island Whistler 
- Moderately common. Mainly forest 
and scrub, also nutmeg and clove 
plantations. Breeding: nest with 2 
eggs found on 24 and another on 26 
September. 

Lemon-bellied White-eye Zosterops 
chloris - Common. Mainly in small 
flocks favouring forest and 
cultivated areas. Breeding: nests with 
eggs, hatchlings and feathered chicks 
found in September. 

Scarlet Honeyeater M^zomeJa 

sanguinolenta - Common. Ones and 
twos. Mainly forest and cultivated 
areas. Breeding: nests with hatchlings 
and heavily incubated eggs found in 
September. 


DISCUSSION 

Although the survey was short we 
were able to cover the entire island 
and feel that most of the resident 
species were recorded, namely: Blue¬ 
tailed Imperial Pigeon, Collared 
Kingfisher, Rufous Fantail, Island 
Whistler, Lemon-bellied White-eye 
and Scarlet Honeyeater, all of which 
were found breeding. The Great 
Frigatebird and Red-footed Booby are 
both resident in the Banda Sea region. 
The remainder of the avifauna is 
made up largely of migrants or 
occasional visitors e.g. the Grey 
Plover, Oriental Plover, Common 
Sandpiper, Little Curlew, Whimbrel 
and Yellow Wagtail, all of which are 
nonbreeding winter visitors from 
the Palaearctic; the Wedge-tailed 
Shearwater is a migrant from the 


Pacific or Indian Ocean; and the Pied 
Heron a vagrant from Australia. 

White and Bruce (1986) list a further 
28 species for the Banda Islands not 
recorded by us on Neira namely: 
Cape Petrel Daption capense, Lesser 
Frigatebird Fregata ariel, Variable 
Goshawk Accipiter novaehollandiae, 
Orange-footed Scrubfowl Megapodius 
reinwardt, Comb-crested Jacana 
Irediparra gallinacea, Masked Lapwing 
Hoplopterus miles, Greater Sand Plover 
Charadrius mongolus, Rufous-necked 
Stint Calidris ruficollis, Curlew 
Sandpiper Calidris ferruginea, Common 
Greenshank Tringa nebularia, Marsh 
Sandpiper Tringa stagnatilis, Wood 
Sandpiper Tringa glareola, Terek 
Sandpiper Xenus cinereus, Grey-tailed 
Tattler Heteroscelus brcvipes, Gull¬ 
billed Tern Gelochelidon nilotica, 
Bridled Tern Sterna anaethetus, 
Wallace’s Fruit Dove Ptilinopus 
tuallacii, Rose-crowned Fruit Dove 
Ptilinopus regina, Oriental Cuckoo 
Cuculus saturatus, Australian Koel 
Eudynamys cyanocephala , Sacred 
Kingfisher Halcyon sancta, Common 
Kingfisher Alcedo atthis, Elegant Pitta 
Pitta elegans, Black-faced Cuckoo 
Shrike Coracina novaehollandiae, Kai 
Cicadabird Coracina dispar, Island 
Monarch M onarcha cinerascens and 
Grey Wagtail Motacilla cinerea. Many 
of these are migrants from the 
Palaearctic and Australia and no 
doubt could occur on Banda Neira 
from time to time. 
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VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF AN ISOLATED BUSHLAND RESERVE 
(NO 18325) IN INNER PERTH. 


By N.K.COOPER 

Western Australian Museum, Francis Street, Perth 6000 


ABSTRACT 

Inglewood Reserve (No 18325), an isolated 1 ha of urban bushland has 8 
reptile, 1 frog and 23 bird species. No native mammals have been recorded. 
This study highlights the importance to reptile and bird species of 
maintaining small reserves within the metropolitan area. 


INTRODUCTION 

The social and political importance 
of urban bushland to the 
community has been highlighted by 
the formation of many local interest 
groups under the umbrella of the 
Urban Bushland Council. Local 
Shire Councils have recognised 
community concern by retaining 
and protecting local reserves. 

Recent work by the Western 
Australian Museum has illustrated 
the significance of urban bushland 
remnants to the fauna of the Perth 
region, with species numbers related 
to reserve size, (How and Dell, 1989, 
1993, 1994). Reserves as small as 4ha 
have been shown to be important to 
fauna conservation (Turpin, 1990, 
1991a) but many species persist on 
reserves smaller than this (Turpin, 
1991b). 

This study was initiated to determine 
the fauna of a very small remnant 
(lha) at Inglewood, Perth. This reserve 
is one of the smallest areas of 
remnant bushland to be 


systematically studied in the Perth 
region. 


STUDY AREA AND METHODS 

Inglewood Reserve No 18325, vested 
with the City of Stirling, occupies an 
area of lha. It is bounded on three 
sides by Walter Road, Hamer parade 
and Eighth Avenue and is locally 
known as ‘the Triangle’. The area has 
been isolated by roads for many 
decades but is within the ‘green-belt’ 
zone consisting of Hamer Park, 
Mount Lawley Golf Club, Inglewood 
Reserve, Inglewood Kiev Soccer Club 
and McAuley Park. The Reserve has 
been fenced by Stirling Shire Council 
to preserve it for recreational and 
educational uses. The perimeter has 
been sprayed to kill introduced 
grasses. 

The Reserve is situated on the 
junction of the Spearwood and 
Bassendean Dune Systems. It is a 
remnant Banksia woodland and has a 
rich vegetation assemblage consisting 
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of about 100 plant species (J. Dell, 
pers.comm.). 

Vertebrate sampling sites were 
established in July 1993 when nine 20 
litre buckets, placed 10 m apart, were 
used as pitfall traps. A seven metre 
flywire fence standing 30 cm high 
was placed vertically over each trap 
when they were opened. 

One line of three traps was placed in 
the eastern, or Bassendean Sand 
section (1WA) of the Reserve and the 
other two lines were placed in the 
western, or Spearwood Sand section 
(IWB,IWC). The traps were opened on 
the following dates:- August 22- 
29;October 18—24; October 25-31; 
November 21- December 5; January 
24-February 5; March 14-26; a total 
of 58 nights. Traps were closed and 
sealed and the flywire fence removed 
between trapping periods. 

Traps were examined every morning 
at 0600hr and all reptiles, 
amphibians and mammals were 
identified, measured, marked and 
released. 

Birds were recorded opportunisti¬ 
cally whilst checking the fenced 
pitlines. Headtorching for geckos was 
carried out on three nights when the 
ambient temperature after sundown 
was above 18'C. 

A search was carried out of the 
Western Australian Museums faunal 
database to find historical records of 
mammals and reptiles from the 
Inglewood (lng) and the adjacent 
Mount Lawley (MtL) areas. 

The Szymkiewicz-Simpson (lszs) 
similarity index with UPGMA 
clustering of the matrix was carried 
out to compare the lizard assemblages 
present in Inglewood with four other 
inner urban bushland sites in Perth 
using the statistical program BIODIV. 
The two Spearwood trap lines 


(IWB.1WC) and the Bassendean trap 
line (IWA) were also compared using 
the same technique. 


RESULTS 

Mammals 

Only the introduced House Mouse, 
Mus musculus was trapped but the 
reserve is used by domestic cats and 
dogs. No bats were observed or heard 
calling in the reserve. From a search 
of records of the Western Australian 
Museum for the Mount Lawley area, 
the only native mammals are the 
Chocolate Wattled Bat, Chalinolobus 
morio, in 1924, and the Brush-tailed 
Phascogale, Phascogale tapoatafa, in 
1945; Phascogales are no longer 
present in the Perth metropolitan 
area. 

Herpetofauna 

One species of frog and eight reptiles 
(Table 1) were recorded during the 
trapping period. No dragons, 
varanids, geckos or snakes were 
recorded. 

Skinks were the most diverse group 
of reptiles in the reserve; 
Cryptoblepharus plagiocephalus, Ctenotus 
fallens , Ctenotus lesueurii, Herniergis 
quadrilineatus, Lerista praepedita, M enetia 
greyii and Tiliqua rugosa were recorded. 
T.rugosa, only recorded as a skin on 
Inglewood was seen successfully 
crossing Walter Road from the Mt 
Lawley Golf Club grounds to the 
reserve in October 1995. 

Historical records of the Western 
Australian Museum list two skinks 
from Mount Lawley (MtL) not 
caught during this study:- Lerista 
distinguenda (1945) and Tiliqua 
occipitalis (1932) and one legless lizard, 
Lialis burtonis (MtL 1953; lng 1948). The 
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Table 1. Herpetofauna of study areas in the central urban areas of the Perth Metropolitan 
region. IW - Inglewood, Ml - Reserve South Perth, M2 Reserve South Perth, KP - Kings Park, 
TH - Tuart Hill, LG - Local gardens. The number of individuals of each species trapped in the 
three main areas of Inglewod are also presented. 


STUDY AREAS 
INGLEWOOD 


Species 

IW 

Ml 

M2 

KP 

TH 

LG 

IW 

IW 

IW 








A 

B 

C 

GEKKONIDAE (Geckos) 










Diplodactylus alboguttatus 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Diplodactylus polyophthalmus 

- 

- 

- 

X 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

Phyllodactylus marmoratus 

- 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Undenvoodisaurus milii 

- 

- 

- 

X 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

PYGOPODlDAE(Legless Lizards) 









A prasia repens 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

1 

4 

1 

Lialis burtonis 

- 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Pletholax gracilis 

- 

X 

- 

- 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AGAMIDAE (Dragon Lizards) 










Pogona minor 

- 

X 

- 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tympanocryptis adelaidensis 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SCINC1DAE (Skink Lizards) 










Cryptoblepharus plagiocephalus 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

— 

1 

— 

Ctenotus fallens 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

- 

11 

1 

1 

Ctenotus lesueurii 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

1 

2 

1 

Hemiergis quadrilineata 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

1 

2 

2 

Lerista elegans 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

— 

— 

Lerista lineopunctulata 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lerista praepedita 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Menetia greyii 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

6 

3 

Morethia lineoocellata 

- 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

— 

M orethia obscura 

- 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tiliqua occipitalis 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tiliqua rugosa 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 


V AR ANIDAE (Goannas) 










Varanusgouldii 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

TYPHLOPIDAE (Blind Snakes) 










Ramphotyphlops australis 

- 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

ELAPIDAE(Front-Fanged Snakes) 









Demansia psammophis 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pseudonaja affinis 

- 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Simoselaps bertholdi 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

LEPTODACTYLIDAEfGround Frogs) 








Limnodynastes dorsalis 

X 

X 

- 

- 

X 

- 

2 

- 

- 

M yobatrachus gouldii 

- 

- 

- 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

— 
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Table 2. Birds recorded from Inglewood. ^Introduced Species, +Colonised Naturally. IW; birds 
recorded for the study area; SA: birds recorded from local gardens and parks; GC: birds recorded 
by Majors (1988). 


Species 

1W 

SA 

ACC1P1TRIDAE 

Black-shouldered Kite Elanus caeruleus 

Brown Goshawk A ccipiter fasciatus 


X 

FALCON1DAE 


X 

Australian Kestrel Falco cenchroides 

X 

X 

Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 

X 

X 

COLUMBIDAE 

^Domestic Pigeon Columba livia 

X 

X 

*Spotted Dove Streptopelia chinensis 

X 

X 

*Laughing Dove Streptopelia senegalensis 

X 

X 

PSITTACIDAE 

* Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossushaematodus 

X 

X 

Ring-necked Parrot Platycercus zonarius 

Carnaby’s Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus latirostris 


X 

Red-tailed Black Cockatoo Calyptorhynchus magnificus 

X 

X 

*Corella Cacatua sp 


X 

+Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 

X 

X 

CUCULIDAE 

Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus 


X 

ALCEDIN1DAE 

*Laughing Kookaburra Dacelogigas 

X 

X 

MEROPIDAE 

Rainbow Bee-eater M erops ornatus 


X 

HIRUNDINIDAE 

Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena 

X 

X 

Tree Martin Hirundo nigricans 

X 

X 

CAMPEPHAGIDAE 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Coracina novaehollandiae 


X 

PACYCEPHALIDAE 

Rufous Whistler Pachycephala rufiventris 

MONARCHIDAE 

X 

X 

Willy Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys 

X 

X 

ACANTH1ZIDAE 

Western Flyeater Gerygone fusca 

Yellow-rumped Thornhill Acanthiza chrysorrhoa 

X 

X 

DAPHOENOSITTIDAE 

Australian Sittella Daphoenositta chrysoptera 


X 

Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum 


X 
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PARDALOTIDAE 

Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus 

X 

X 

ZOSTEROPIDAE 

Grey-breasted White-eye Zosterops lateralis 


X 

MEL1PHAGIDAE 

Brown Honeyeatcr L ichmera indistincta 

X 

X 

Singing Honeyeater M eliphaga virescens 

X 

X 

White-cheeked Honeyeater Phylidonyris nigra 


X 

Western Spinebill Acanthorhynchus superciliosus 

Red Wattlebird Anthochaera carunculata 

X 

X 

Little Wattlebird Anthochaera chrysoptera 

X 

X 

GRALL1NIDAE 

Magpie-lark Grallina cyanoleuca 

X 

X 

CRACT1CIDAE 

Australian Magpie Cracticus tibicen 

X 

X 

Grey Butcherbird Cracticus torquatus 

X 

X 

CORVIDAE 

Australian Raven Corvus coronoides 

X 

X 


following snakes (locality and last 
date of collection in brackets) were 
collected:- Bardick, Notechis curius 
(MtL 1932); Tiger Snake, Notechis 
scutatus (MtL 1920; Ing 1944); Dugite, 
P seudonaja affinis (MtL 1964; Ing 1940); 
Gould’s Snake, Rhinoplocephalus gouldii, 
(MtL 1962); Jan's Banded Snake, 
Vermicella bertholdi (MtL 1963); Black- 
naped Snake, V.bimaculata (MtL1935; 
Ing 1938); Black-lined Snake, 
V.calonotus (MtL 1949; Ing 1952); 
Southern Shovel-nosed Snake, 
V.semifasciata (Ing 1953). 

The lizard fauna of Inglewood was 
compared with that of Kings Park 
(How and Dell, 1994), a 12 ha reserve 
in Tuart Hill- Lot 50, Cottonwood 
Cres.,(unpublished data) and two 
small reserves in Victoria Park 
(Turpin, 1990, 1991a,b). Figure 1 shows 


that all Inglewood species are found 
in Kings Park and all but one of the 
species at Tuart Hill. Inglewood is 
least similar to the two Victoria Park 
sites south of the Swan River. 
Comparison of the two Spearwood 
and one Bassendean sand type pit 
lines within the reserve shows that 
there is little difference between the 
assemblages on these landforms. The 
greatest difference occurs between 
IWC (situated amongst Banksia trees) 
and 1WA and 1WB (no Banksia trees). 

Avifauna 

Twenty-three species of bird were 
recorded from the reserve (Table 2). 
Those birds recorded in surrounding 
areas and those recorded by Majors 
(1988) in the land adjacent on the golf 
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Figure l.Szyrnkiewicz-Simpson(Iszs)similarity 
index with UPGM A clusteringof lizard species 
present in Inglewood (IW), Kings Park (KP), 
Tuart Hill (TH), Reserve No. 3694 South Perth 
(Ml), Reserve, Berwick St, South Perth (M2). 

course are also presented in Table 2. 
Of the birds recorded, 10 are Non¬ 
passerines and 14 are Passserines. All 
of the species recorded from the 
Inglewood reserve were also recorded 
in local gardens and parks. However, 
Majors (1988) recorded two species 
(Yellow-rumped Thornbill and 
Western Spinebill) at Mt Lawley Golf 
Course not recorded elsewhere in the 
area. 

DISCUSSION 

No native mammals were recorded in 
the reserve. The closest bush areas 
that have native mammals are at 
Tuart Hill, Lot 50, Cottonwood Cres., 
where the Grey Kangaroo, Macropus 
fuliginosus occurs. A bush area near 
Mirrabooka has the Brush-tailed 
Wallaby, M.irma (J. Dell, pers.comm). 
Few bats are likely to use the reserve 


for roosting as there are no tree 
hollows but they may roost in 
hollows in nearby Mount Lawley 
Golf Club grounds. The White- 
striped Mastiff Bat, Tadarida australis , 
flies over adjacent houses at night 
and was identified by its 
characteristic call. 

How and Dell (1993) discussed the 
major loss of mammal species on the 
Swan Coastal Plain since settlement, 
even in large areas. It is expected that 
small isolated remnants will be even 
more susceptible to loss of native 
species. 

The Banjo Frog is widespread in the 
metropolitan area. It is found near 
permanent water in winter months 
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Figure 2.Szymkiewicz-Simpson(Iszs)similarity 
index with UPGM A clusteringof lizard species 
present in the three sites in Inglewood: IWA, 
IWBandlWC. 
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and inhabits a burrow during arid, 
summer conditions. In Inglewood it 
was present only on Bassendean 
sands. 

Arboreal ( Cryptoblepharus plagioceph- 
alus), fossorial (L erista praepedita and 
Aprasia repens) and epigeic (all other 
skinks listed on Table 1) lizards are all 
represented in the reserve. 

Eight species of snake were 
previously recorded in the Mount 
Lawley-Inglewood area. The absence 
of snakes, varanids and dragons in 
the reserve reflects the small size of 
the reserve. Also these are usually the 
first families of reptiles lost from 
small remnants (How and Dell, 1994). 

Although common in adjacent 
gardens and houses,the Marbled 
Gecko, Phyllodactylus marmoratus, was 
not recorded in the reserve, 
presumably because there are few 
hollows and little peeling bark on 
the trees in the reserve for the 
animals to live in. Another species of 
reptile that occurs in nearby gardens 
(L erista elegans), surprisingly, was not 
recorded in the reserve. 

The similarity of the skink fauna of 
Inglewood and Kings Park compared 
to Victoria Park may reflect the 
shorter trapping period at the latter 
site or the difference in substrate 
between the sites. Kings Park, Tuart 
Hill and Inglewood are on Spearwood 
Sands with the eastern section of 
Inglewood on Bassendean Sands. 
Victoria Park is situated on 
Bassendean Sands. Bassendean Sands 
are remnants of old coastal dunes 
formed during the Pleistocene with 
heavily leached grey or siliceous 
white sands. The yellow calcareous 
sands of the Spearwood Dune system 
are richer in reptiles and the Swan 
River has been shown to be an 
important zoogeographic barrier 


(How and Dell 1994). 

The distribution of reptiles over the 
reserve is not uniform. There were no 
captures of Aprasia repens or L erista 
praepedita (both fossorial) in site C 
while the arboreal Crytoblepharus 
plagiocephalus was only captured in 
site C. 

Although only 23 species of birds 
were recorded from the reserve, at 
least 37 species are common in 
surrounding areas (Table 2). 

The reserve,which has an upper 
storey of 4 species of Banksia, is used 
mainly by nectarivorous birds. These 
species, which are also insectivorous, 
are opportunistic feeders. There are 
no purely insectivorous birds e.g. 
wrens, scrubwrens, robins or shrike- 
thrushes which reflects both the 
small size of the reserve and the 
disturbed nature of the reserve and 
of the surrounding areas. 

The reserve is important for some 
birds, e.g. the Brown Honeyeater, 
which frequents gardens but breed 
mainly in bushlands. Migrant species, 
e.g. Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes. Tree 
Martins and Rainbow Bee-eaters also 
use the reserve for rest and feeding 
during their passage through the 
metropolitan area. 

This study confirms the importance 
of maintaining reserves as small as 
lha in the metropolitan area. More 
species of reptile occur in Inglewood 
than survive in local gardens, 
indicating that natural vegetation is 
important to the survival of many 
species. This study also highlights the 
significance of isolated reserves like 
Inglewood for transient, migrant 
and sedentary bird species. The 
reservation of numerous areas of 
natural vegetation enhances species 
persistence against catastrophies such 
as fire. 
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SALOMONIA CILIATA (POLYGALACEAE), A NEW GENERIC 
PLANT RECORD FROM THE KIMBERLEY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By KEVIN F. KENNEALLY 

Science Publications Unit, Corporate Relations Division, Department of Conservation and 
Land Management, PO Box 104, Como, Western Australia 6152 


ABSTRACT 

Salornonia ciliaca (L.) DC. f. ciliata (Polygalaceae), the first member of its genus to 
be recorded from Western Australia, is described and illustrated from plant 
material collected in the Kimberley. The key to Polygalaceae in the "Flora of the 
Kimberley Region" is amended to include this genus. 


INTRODUCTION 

A new generic record Salornonia Lour. 
(Polygalaceae), is reported from the 
Kimberley, Western Australia. 
Salornonia ciliata L. (DC.) f. ciliata is a 
widespread tropical species (van der 
Meijden 1984; Koyama 1995), 
previously known in Australia from 
the Northern Territory and 
Queensland. The typical form has 
now been collected in the Kimberley 
from seasonally wet herbfields 
fringing creeks and river systems. In 
these situations it is relatively cryptic 
and this may explain how it has been 
overlooked until recently. It can be 
readily identified from species in the 
genus Polygala (which it resembles) by 
the capsule bearing marginal teeth or 
spines. 

A recently described form (S. ciliata f. 
pubescens H. Koyama) from Thailand is 
characterized by having long hairs at 
the margins of the leaves. 


DESCRIPTION 

SALOMONIA Lour. 

Small erect annual herbs with 
aromatic roots. Leaves small, alternate, 
shortly petiolate or sessile. Flowers 


crowded in terminal racemes or spikes. 
Sepals 5, unequal, inner 2 larger. Petals 
3. Stamens united into a sheath adnate 
to base of corolla, anthers 4 or 
5, with a terminal pore. Ovary 
2-locular. Capsule membranous, 
laterally compressed, loculicidally 
dehiscent, the margin of each cell 
with a double row of 6-10 short or 
long teeth or spines. Seeds orbicular, 
laterally flattened, strophiole very 
small or absent. 


Amendment to Family 96 
Polygalaceae in Flora of the Kimberley 
Region (Wheeler et al. 1992) 

1 Stamens 4-5. Capsule with 

marginal teeth or spines... 

_SALOMONIA 

1 Stamens 8. Capsule with entire 

margins__ 2 

2 Keel petal not crested. Seeds 
shortly hairy and with a coma, 

without a caruncle__ 

_COMESPERMA 

2 Keel petal crested with 
appendages. Seeds hairy but 
lacking a coma, with a 

conspicuous caruncle.. 

_POLYGALA 
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Figure 1. Salomonia ciliata A-flowering plant, B-flower, C-lateral view of capsule showing seed. 
Drawn from Kenneally 11487 
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Salomonia ciliata (L.) DC. forma ciliata 

Polygala ciliata L.; Salomonia oblongifolia 
DC. 

Slender erect glabrous herb to 34 cm 
tall; stems ribbed, glabrous. Leaves 
scattered, sessile, ovate-oblong, 3-10 
mm x 1-4 mm, apex obtuse, 
mucronate, margin usually entire, 
rarely sparsely ciliate. Spikes many- 
flowered, at first short and compact, 
later elongate, terminal. Sepals 1 mm, 
green, lanceolate acuminate, 2 small 
and one larger; wing sepals obovate. 
Corolla cream with pinkish mauve 
tinge, 2 mm long, wing petals shorter 
than keel. Anthers 4. monadelphous. 
Capsule membranous, laterally 
compressed, c. 2 mm wide, the 
margins bordered with a fringe of 
short or long teeth or spines. Seeds 
orbicular, black, smooth, strophiole 
very small or absent. (Figure 1) 

Specimens examined. WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA: 82 km N of Beverley 
Springs Homestead on Munja track, 
16°59'S I25°19'E, 23 December 1992, R.L. 
Barrett 420 (PERTH); King Edward 
River Crossing on track to Mitchell 
Plateau, 14°03'S 126°12'E, 23 June 1994, 
K.F. Kenneally 11467 (PERTH); 
McDonald Creek on road to 
Kalumburu, 14°54’S 126°15'E, 25 June 
1994, K.F. Kenneally 11487 (PERTH). 

Distribution. WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 
Gardner Botanical District, Northern 
Botanical District (Beard 1980); 
AUSTRALIA: NT. and Qld.; WORLD: 
Sri Lanka, Bangla Desh, south and 
east India, Burma, Japan, Thailand, 
throughout Malesia and extending 
into New Guinea. 

Ecology. In seasonally wet herbfields 
on sandy or clay soils, often fringing 
creeks or rivers. 

Flowering period. December-June. 
Conservation status. CALM Con¬ 


servation Codes for Western 
Australian Flora: Priority Three - 
Poorly Known Taxa - known from 
several populations, at least some of 
which are not believed to be under 
immediate threat (i.e. not currently 
endangered). 

Etymology. The name Salomonia was 
given by Loureiro to honour the 
famous Jewish King Salomo, "the first 
botanist.” 
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NECROPHILIA IN TILIQUA RUQOSA: A DEAD END IN 

EVOLUTION? 


By R.D. SHARRAD 

Conservation and Park Management, University of South Australia, Smith Road, Salisbury 

East, SA„ 5109, 

D.R. KING 

cl o Western Australian Museum, Francis St., Perth, WA., 6000, 
and P.T. CA1RNEY 

Australian Road Research Board, PO Box 156, Nunawading, Vic., 3131. 


INTRODUCTION 

We were driving along the minor 
roads of the Eyre peninsula in South 
Australia in October 1971. Our 
purpose was to collect Shingleback 
(Bobtail) Lizards (Tiliqua rugosa) and 
obtain ticks (Amblyomma albolimbatum 
and Aponomma hydrosauri) from them 
in order to elucidate biogeographic 
problems. These studies have been 
reported elsewhere (Bull et al, 1981). 


OBSERVATIONS 

At 1345 on October 311971 we were 3.8 
km from Arno Bay, on the road from 
Cleve. We came upon a male Tiliqua 
rugosa attempting to mate with a 
somewhat unenthusiastic female of 
that species (Figure 1). The reason for 
her lack of enthusiasm was that she 
had been freshly killed, probably 
when a car had driven over her head. 

The cloacal temperature of the male 
was 33.2°C, while that of the female 
was 34.5°C. Air temperature was 
19.2°C. Both animals were heavily 
infested with ticks (Amblyomma 
albolimbatum). Many other Tiliqua 


rugosa, often in pairs, were captured 
on that day. The mean temperature of 
the 27 Tiliqua rugosa captured between 
1040 and 1655 was 33.9°C (SE = 1.6°C). 
Air temperature during those 6 hours 
ranged from 19.5 to 25.5°C. All Tiliqua 
rugosa we captured were infested with 
ticks (Amblyomma albolimbatum and/ 
or Aponomma hydrosauri). 


DISCUSSION 

Many Tiliqua rugosa are killed on roads 
in southern Australia during their 
breeding season. In the context of a 
national commitment to ecologically 
sustainable development policies, 
while road authorities have a 
responsibility to do what they can to 
maintain biodiversity, it is not 
obvious what economically justifiable 
action they can take to provide 
increased opportunity for drivers to 
safely manoeuvre around wildlife on 
minor roads in remote areas. Training 
drivers on the issue of avoiding 
collisions with wildlife may be 
necessary. 

To the best of our knowledge, there 
have been no other reported cases of 
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Figure 1. MaleShingleback attempting to mate with a recently dead female. 


necrophilia in T iliqua rugosa in any 
circumstances. We therefore do not 
know whether or not this 
phenomenon is restricted to roadsides, 
or how frequently it occurs. We do 
know that both of the participants in 
the incident we witnessed had cloacal 
temperatures within the range of 
active animals captured that day, 
which may indicate some degree of 
temperature preference by the male. 
The time of death of the female is 
unknown. 

The only other report of possible 
necrophilia in reptiles of which we are 
aware was of three unsuccessful 
attempts at copulation in "Rhodesia" 
(Zimbabwe) in September 1965 by a 
male Varanus albigularis with a female 
which had died a few hours 


previously (Lambiris 1966). The male 
gave up and left the scene after three 
attempts when the dead female (not 
surprisingly) failed to respond to him 
nuzzling along her hind legs and 
caressing her. The male returned after 
a few hours and tried to court the 
dead female again, without success 
(Lambiris 1966). It is not known 
whether the male had previously been 
successful in copulating with the dead 
female. 

Although it’s growth has been 
uneven, there is an increasing trend in 
road use (Australian Bureau of 
Statistics 1982-1991). Increased traffic 
may result in increased reptile road 
deaths, and hence increasing 
incidence of necrophilia amongst 
reptiles. Whether this will be 
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sufficient to result in a significant 
change in the reproductive behaviour 
of any particular species of reptile or 
not is unknown, but we feel 
confident in stating that its impact on 
the evolution of reproduction in 
reptiles will be nil. 
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THE BIRDS OF A REMNANT OF NATIVE VEGETATION ON 
THE EASTERN SWAN COASTAL PLAIN 


By P.R. MAWSON* and M.C. MASSAM. 

Agriculture Protection Board of Western Australia, Bougainvillea Avenue, 

Forrestfield 6058. 

* Present address: 5a Canni Place, Willetton, 6155 


ABSTRACT 

A three year study of the avifauna of a 13.8 ha. reserve on the eastern edge of the 
Swan Coastal Plain 15 km east of Perth, Western Australia recorded 55 species of 
bird, of which 21 were resident and 17 bred. Despite being surrounded by 
suburban housing development nearly a quarter of the species present are those 
normally associated with undisturbed forest communities. This study shows 
that, given adequate protection, even small reserves can provide suitable habitats 
for a large number of bird species within a suburban environment. 


INTRODUCTION 

Within the Perth metropolitan area 
few areas contain native vegetation 
which provides suitable habitat for 
native birds. Reserves such as Kings 
Park (400 ha.), Bold Park (300+ ha.) and 
Whiteman Park (390 ha.) are obvious 
exceptions but share a common fate 
with smaller reserves in that they are 
isolated from one another. Most birds 
which inhabit such reserves can move 
out into the surrounding suburbs 
but few species are capable of moving 
from one reserve to another. For many 
species of birds their continued 
survival in the metropolitan area is 
dependent on the preservation and 
management of these reserves. 

This paper describes the avifauna of a 
small reserve on the eastern part of 
the Swan Coastal Plain at 
Forrestfield, adjacent to the Darling 
Scarp (Figure 1). 

SITE DESCRIPTION 
The reserve (No. 29815) occurs on land 


owned by the State Government and 
managed by the Agriculture 
Protection Board of Western 
Australia (APB). The APB complex at 
Forrestfield covers an area of 13.8 ha., 
of which approximately 8 ha. remain 
as natural vegetation. The site was 
partially cleared and developed for 
use by the APB in 1970. 

The vegetation is mature and in most 
places heath forms a dense cover to 
about one metre high. Within the 
small area encompassed by the site 
there is considerable variation in 
the vegetation associations. Open 
Banksia woodland over low heath, 
open Jarrah (Eucalyptus marginataj 
woodland over low heath and low 
heath alone, are all represented. A 
detailed description of the site, a 
vegetation map and a complete list of 
the plant species present have been 
published previously (Robinson and 
Mawson 1992). The last fire to burn 
through the area occurred in the 
summer of 1969/70. 
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Figurel.The location of the variousreservesin thePerth Metropolitan area in relation to thePerth 
central business district (CBD). 
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METHODS 

Observations were made op¬ 
portunistically during each month 
from January 1990 to December 1992. 
Initially records were kept of the 
species present during each month 
and any signs of breeding occurring 
at the site. Additional data on the 
abundance of each species were 
collected when the site was included 
in the Australian Bird Census (ABC), 
a project co-ordinated by the Royal 
Australasian Ornithologists Union 
and begun in 1991. Surveys for the 
ABC project were conducted on one 
day in each month. 

A species was recorded as being 
present if it was within the 
boundaries of the site even if only 
observed flying overhead. A species 
was considered to be breeding at the 
site if nests were observed, adults 
were seen taking food to nests, or 
newly fledged young were observed 
within the boundaries of the site. 

A species was considered ‘resident’ if 
it was recorded at the site for 10 or 
more months in the year, and 
common if it was recorded in 
numbers greater than 10 birds 
(‘uncommon’ for less than 10 birds). 

The location of this site relevant to 
other nearby remnants and 
significant reserves mentioned in the 
text is shown in Figure 1. A 
comparison of the bird community 
of this site is made with several well 
known large reserves within the 
Perth metropolitan area (Table 2). 
Nomenclature follows that of 
Blakers et al. (1984). 


RESULTS 

A total of 55 species of bird were 
recorded during the period 1990- 
1992, representing 43 genera from 25 


families. The names of species 
recorded, the months and years that 
they were recorded, a comment on 
the abundance and status of each 
species and whether it bred at the site 
are given in Table 1. 

Resident and Breeding Species 
Twenty-one species were recorded as 
resident at the site and of those seven 
(Laughing Turtle-dove, Yellow- 
rumped Thornhill, Red Wattlebird, 
Brown Honeyeater, Silvereye, 
Australian Magpie, Australian Raven) 
were considered common. All seven 
common resident species were 

recorded breeding at the site. Ten 
(out of 14) uncommon resident 
species (Red-capped Parrot, Port 
Lincoln Ringneck, Welcome 

Swallow, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Willie Wagtail, Western Gerygone, 
Singing Honeyeater, Striated 

Pardalote, Magpie Lark and Grey 

Butcherbird) also bred at the site. 

The three species of cuckoo and the 
Sacred Kingfisher may also breed at 
the site, but we have been unable to 
confirm this. 

Vagrant Species 

Twenty of the species recorded were 
vagrants which were present for only 
a few days at a time during any one 
of a number of months in any year 
(eg most of the raptors), or were 
recorded only once or twice (eg 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, New 
Holland Honeyeater, White-cheeked 
Honeyeater, Varied Sitella, Western 
Thornhill, Golden Whistler and 
White-fronted Chat). None of the 
vagrant species bred at the site 
although the Collared Sparrowhawk 
and the Brown Goshawk which were 
observed were mostly in immature 
plumage. The Silver Gull was 
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Table 1. Species recorded at the Forrestfield site 1990-1992 (V= vagrant, C= common, U= uncommon, CR= common resident, UR= 
uncommon resident, US= uncommon seasonal visitor. 
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Common Bronzewing 
(Phaps chalcoptera) 
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Species 1990 1991 1992 Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jly Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Status Breeding 

Common Name 
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Varied Sittella 

(Daephoenositta chrysoptera) 
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Australian Raven 

(Corvus coronoides) 


recorded in the area presumably 
because of the close proximity of the 
Forrestfield land-fill site. However, 
despite the close proximity of the 
land-fill site only two Silver Gulls 
were seen flying overhead during the 
three years of the study. 

Migrant and Seasonal Species 

Eight species can be considered as 
either migratory or seasonal visitors 
to the site. None of the three species 
of cuckoo has been recorded calling 
at the site for more than a few days at 
a time. The Sacred Kingfisher and 
Rainbow Bee-eater both arrive in 
October and remain until mid- to 
late summer. 

The arrival and departure of the 
Little Wattlebird and the Western 
Spinebill were closely correlated 
with the flowering of one of three 
species of large Banksia (B. attenuata, B. 
menziesii and B. burdettii (introduced)) 
which grow at the site. 

The Grey Fantail is present for most 
of the year but seldom recorded 
during the summer months. 


DISCUSSION 

This study shows that a large number 
of bird species (55) will utilise areas as 
small as 13.8 ha. The number of species 
recorded from this site is comparable 
to the avifauna of much larger 
reserves and is richer than some 
notable reserves in the metropolitan 
area such as Kings Park (Table 2). 

The number of species of raptors 
recorded from this site is greater than 
that recorded from any of the 
reserves listed in Table 2. However, all 
but two species (Collared 
Sparrowhawk and Brown Goshawk) 
were only ever recorded flying over 


the site. The major attraction of the 
site for the Sparrowhawks and 
Goshawks was the high numbers of 
Laughing Turtle-doves, which they 
preyed on. The close proximity to the 
Darling Scarp and its large areas of 
uncleared forest combined with the 
numerous grassed road verges of 
nearby highways undoubtedly 
contributed to the greater numbers 
of raptor species visiting this site. 

The fact that so many of the species 
(20 of 55) using the site are vagrant 
species is surprising. This suggests 
that reserves such as this, small 
though they are, are important 
refuges or stop-over points for highly 
mobile species such as the 
honeyeaters and migratory species 
such as the cuckoos, the Kingfisher 
and Bee-eater. Serventy and Whittell 
(1976) state that Pallid Cuckoos arrive 
in Perth at the end of May and depart 
by early November. At this site they 
have only been recorded calling in 
August and September which is the 
beginning of the breeding season for 
this species. A similar situation 
applies to the two species of Bronze- 
cuckoo as they have only been 
recorded calling at the site in the 
months of September and October. 

There are several species of birds 
which nest at this site which are 
known hosts for these cuckoos. The 
preferred host of the Pallid Cuckoo is 
the Red Wattlebird, of Horsefield's 
Bronze-cuckoo the Splendid Fairy- 
Wren (absent from this site), and of 
the Shining Bronze-cuckoo the 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (Brooker 
and Brooker 1989). Although both 
the Red Wattlebird and the Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill are common 
residents at Forrestfield these species 
may not be numerous enough to 
support breeding for the Pallid and 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo. 
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The presence of Mistletoe birds all 
year round is of interest. There are a 
few Stalked Mistletoe (A myema 
miquelii ) plants present at this site, but 
not enough to provide food all year 
round. This suggests that this species 
is able to survive on other food 
sources available at the site or in the 
surrounding suburban gardens. We 
have not found any nests of this 
species but both adult males and 
females were seen regularly. 

Nearly two thirds (13 of 21) of the 
resident species recorded are species 
normally associated with 
undisturbed forest habitat, while 
only eight could be considered as 
species which have adapted to the 
‘edge’ environments provided by 
suburban gardens and parkland. The 
list of species present at the site 
appears similar to one which might 
be expected from any undisturbed 
forest or woodland. However, close 
examination shows that several 
small insectivorous species from the 
families Muscicapidae, Acanthizidae 
and Maluridae which are normally 
recorded in forest habitat are absent. 

The species which may once have 
been present prior to the 


development of the site and the 
surrounding housing estate, include 
Scarlet Robin (Petroica multicolor), 
Western Yellow Robin (E osaltria 
griseogularis), Grey Shrike-thrush 
(Colluricincla harmonica), Weebill 
(Smicrornis brevirostris) and Splendid 
Fairy-wren (Malurus splendens), and 
possibly the Inland Thornbill 
(A canthiza apicalis) and White-browed 
Scrubwren (Sericornis frontalis). 

The Scarlet Robin, Western Yellow 
Robin and Splendid Fairy-Wren were 
once regularly recorded in Kings Park 
(Recher and Serventy 1991, Tingay and 
Tingay 1982). Scarlet Robins, Splendid 
Fairy-Wrens, Weebills and Grey 
Shrike-thrush have all been recorded 
from the Bushmead Rifle Range 
(Halpern et al 1991) which is only 5.5 
km north of the Forrestfield site. The 
absence of these species may be a 
reflection of the very small size of the 
Forrestfield site. The Inland Thornbill 
and White-browed Scrubwren both 
require dense, long unburnt, 
shrublands in which to live. It is 
possible that the vegetation at this site 
is only now approaching an age and 
structure suitable for these species. 
The large edge to surface area ratio at 


Table 2. Numbers of species of birds (excluding waterbirds) recorded at Forrestfield and which 
have also been recorded from other significant reserves in the Perth metropolitan area. 


Reserve 

Area 

(ha.) 

No. Species 

No. Species 
in Common 

Reference 

This study 

14 

53 

- 

- 

Kings Park 

400 

29 

25 

Recher and 

Serventy 1991. 

Bold Park 

300+ 

61 

43 

How and Dell 1990. 

Whiteman Park 

390 

73 

48 

Arnold etal 1991. 

Bushmead Rifle 
Range site 

297 

60 

40 

Halpern et al 1991. 

Reserve No. 

3694 

6 

17 

17 

Turpin 1990. 
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this site may also be a factor 
contributing to the low numbers of 
some of the species normally 
associated with forest (eg. Grey Fantail, 
Rufous Whistler, Western Gerygone, 
Yellow-rumped Thornhill) and the 
greater abundance of species which 
have benefited from the creation of 
‘edges' between habitats such as forest 
and suburban gardens (eg. Magpie, 
Australian Raven, Brown Honeyeater, 
Laughing Turtle Dove). This type of 
community structure, numerically 
dominated by 'edge' specialists, has 
been recorded in other parts of 
Australia where remnants of forest 
have become virtual islands in seas of 
suburban development (Catterall et al. 
1991, Kavanagh et al. 1985, Howe 1986). 


CONCLUSION 

The continued survival of several of 
the species recorded here will depend 
on the preservation of the native 
vegetation of this site in the same 
condition as it is in now. This will 
mean continued exclusion of wildfire, 
prevention of weed invasion and no 
development of areas covered by 
native vegetation. To this end, and in 
recognition of the high quality of the 
native vegetation in this remnant, 
the vesting for this site has recently 
been amended to read “for the use of 
the Agriculture Protection Board of 
Western Australia and conservation" 
(Government Gazette 23/4/93). 

The uncertain future of the 
Bushmead Rifle Range site, combined 
with plans to develop parts of a series 
of reserves one kilometre west of the 
Forrestfield site (which abut the Roe 
Freeway) into an industrial site will 
further isolate this remnant. What 
effect these changes will have on the 
bird community of this site is 
unknown. Increasing the security of 


this remnant with the amendment to 
the vesting has not affected the APB’s 
operations but will be of benefit to 
the native flora and fauna. Similar 
legal protection of other small 
remnants within the metropolitan 
area could make a considerable 
contribution to preserving other 
communities of native flora and 
fauna. Studies such as this, and others 
like it (e.g. Turpin 1990), are needed to 
provide the documented evidence to 
support such changes to the vestings 
of the remaining remnants in the 
metropolitan area. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 

A record of the Heath Rat, 
Pseudomys shortridgei and other 
fauna from Dragon Rocks Nature 
Reserve - During 3-9 June 1992 the 
southern section of Dragon Rocks 
Nature Reserve (A Class Reserve No. 
36128, Shire of Lake Grace) was 
trapped as part of a project examining 
the biology and ecology of the 
threatened Western Mouse Pseudomys 
occidentalis. This involved regular six 
weekly trapping sessions each over 
five nights, using medium Elliott 
traps (30 x 10 x 10 cm) baited with a 
mixture of peanut butter, rolled oats 
and sultantas. On 8 June a male 
Heath Rat P. shortridgei was captured 
500 m north of Dragon Rocks and 
100 m west of Dragon Rocks Road 
(33°49'05\ 119°02 , 04‘). The specimen 
weighed 59.6 g, had a head length of 
37.3 mm, and a pes of 25.3 mm. It was 
retained and accessed into the W.A. 
Museum collection (M39967). 
Vegetation at the capture site was 
Very Open Shrub Mallee over Heath 
A over Very Open Tall Sedges on 
Sandy Clay Loam soils with a laterite 
gravel component. The vegetation 
had not been burnt for 30 - 50 years. 
This individual was trapped in 
association with P. occidentalis, Mus 
musculus and Sminthopsis crassicaudata. 

This record is significant as the last 
Heath Rat record for this area was in 
1931 from near Lake Biddy, 25 km SSE 
of the current capture site at Dragon 
Rocks (M1389 and M1306). More 
recent records have been from the 
Fitzgerald River National Park and 
Ravensthorpe Range area 200 km to 
the south. This species was not 
recorded in the previous surveys of 
Dragon Rocks Nature Reserve in the 
1970s by the then Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department and in later 
trapping exercises by the Department 


of Conservation and Land 
Management. It is likely that this 
species is surviving at low densities 
within Dragon Rocks Nature 
Reserve. 

Other interesting fauna recorded for 
Dragon Rocks Nature Reserve 
include Mallee Fowl Lcipoa occellata, 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Trichosurus vulpecula, Mitchell’s 
Hopping Mouse Notomys mitchellii, 
Ningaui Ningaui yvonnae and Stripe¬ 
faced Dunnart Sminthopsis macroura. 

- LEIGH WHISSON, CALM, W.A. 
Wildlife Research Centre, P.O. Box 51, 
Wanneroo W.A. 6065 


Observations on Honey Possums - 
During a visit to Cape Arid National 
Park from 7-11 October 1993, a small 
area supporting a large number of 
Honey Possums T arsipes rostratus was 
discovered. A population estimated 
to be in the hundreds was seen 
feeding mainly on Calothamnus sp. 
The vegetation was a dense dune 
thicket, consisting mainly of Danksia 
speciosa and Calothamnus sp. The 
animals were feeding throughout the 
day. This is unusual as they have 
been recorded to feed almost entirely 
at night (Wooller et al. 1993. ]. ZooL, 
Lond, 229: 651-658). The animals 
tended to be more numerous after 
1630hrs and in the early morning 
before 093hrs. The bushes were not 
surveyed after 1930hrs, but on one 
occasion they were checked at 
2100hrs, and the animals were still 
feeding. The weather was cold and 
rainy, but even when the sun came 
out the possums were active. 

It was possible for an observer to sit 
within 0.5 m of the bushes without a 
reaction from the animals as long as 
movements were slow and talking 
soft. It took about 10 minutes for the 
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possums to reappear after a 
disturbance. 

The animals were so numerous that 
it was impossible to recognise 
individuals and to work out their 
social interactions without marking 
them. However, there was a fair 
amount of fighting between them. It 
also appeared that the males may 
have been feeding more during the 
day while the females and young 
were seen more in the evening and 
early morning. 

The Honey Possums responded to 
the alarm call of the New Holland 
Honeyeaters in the area. When 
kestrels flew overhead and the 
honeyeaters called, the Honey 
Possums disappeared into the 
undergrowth and “froze". One 
evening the honeyeaters appeared 
very agitated over some unseen 
threat. For several hours during the 
disturbance not a single Honey 
Possum was seen. An observer 
arriving on the scene during this 
period would have assumed the site 
to have been devoid of these 
marsupials. 

On one occasion between 0530hrs 
and 0900hrs, numerous matings 
were observed. On this morning 
there seemed to be more activity in 
the bushes. There was a lot of 
fighting. The males, which are much 
smaller than the females, crept up on 
the females and mated. Sometimes 
the pair actually fell to the ground 
during the process. Mating seemed to 
last about 20 - 30 seconds. Because 
the animals were so numerous it was 
hard to determine whether the same 
male was mating repeatedly with a 
particular female. However, it seemed 
that the males were guarding their 
females, and that fighting broke out 
when another male started to 
approach a guarded female. 


Tiger Snakes were seen hunting very 
stealthily in the bushes where the 
Honey Possums were, although they 
were not actually seen catching prey. 

Because of the surprise of seeing so 
many Honey Possums, the area was 
surveyed to see how far the 
population extended. Around the 
camp site near Jorndee Creek the 
Possums were numerous wherever 
there were Calothamnus bushes. Other 
places in the vicinity of the camp site 
where there were clumps of 
Calothamnus were found to have 
Honey Possums, but they were not as 
numerous. 

Subsequently, Calothamnus bushes 
were examined at Cape Le Grande 
and the Fitzgerald River National 
Parks but no Honey Possums were 
seen. We assume, therefore, a 
localised population explosion had 
occurred in the original observation 
area, and that competition for food 
may have prompted the diurnal 
feeding behaviour. 

Most of these observations were also 
noted by John and Helen Start who 
visited the same area from 17 - 19 
October 1993, although they did not 
see the animals mating. 

- JUDY and ANDRE DU PLESSIS, 42 
Ronneby Road, Lesmurdie 6076 

Darter at Karonie in the Eastern 
Goldfields - On 6 April 1993 we 
observed a solitary Darter Anhinga 
melanogaster on the old railway water 
supply dam at Cardunia Rocks near 
Karonie approximately 100 km east 
of Kalgoorlie. In spite of widespread 
and heavy rains in the Goldfields in 
1992 and extensive wetland survey 
work as a consequence, this is only 
the second record in the region that 
we are aware of. Storr (1986, Birds of the 
Southeastern Interior of Western Australia, 
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Rec. West. Aust. M us. Suppl No. 26.) 
mentions one record, a vagrant 
(WAM A3291) collected at Kanowna 
in 1929. 

- A. CHAPMAN and G. PRONK, 
CALM, P.O. Box 10173, Kalgoorlie, 
W.A. 6430. 


Female Elephant Seal visits Eyre Bird 
Observatory - On 5 November 1992, 
we accompanied a group of visitors 
on the weekly wader and seabird 
survey along Kanidal Beach. At 14km 
west of the Eyre Observatory we 
observed a large marine mammal 
basking on a rock about a metre 
above the water and 100 m from the 
shore. After about 10 minutes it 
moved into the sea and swam away. 

On 10 November we saw what 
appeared to be the same animal 
sleeping on a sand dune at Kanidal 
Beach. We approached to within two 
metres and observed it closely. We 
identified it as a female Elephant Seal 
after consulting the Australian 
Museum’s Complete Book of Australian 
Mammals. We made this 
identification because: the animal 
was 200 - 260 cm long, it had no 
external ear, it was grey brown in 
colour with no markings, it had hind 
legs developed into flippers which 
were directed backwards, it moved 
with a “humping", not quadrapedal 
motion, and it had claws on the ends 
of its front flippers. 

Its appearance matched photos we 
have seen of female Elephant Seals 
and it did not possess the greater size 
and bulbous nose of the male. It 
remained on the dune sleeping and 
occasionally scratching for about 24 
hours before disappearing. It was seen 
again on 18 November resting on a 
weed bank at the edge of the water 5 
km west of the Eyre Bird 


Observatory but moved off into the 
sea and swam away after several 
backward looks. The animal was 
photographed at this time but has 
not been seen since. 

According to W.A. Museum records 
Elephant Seals have been sighted and 
photographed at Moses Rock in July 
1977 and Yallingup Beach in August 
1981. The Elephant Seal is distributed 
mainly in sub-Antarctic latitudes 
and they rarely come ashore in 
Australia since the Bass Strait 
population was hunted to extinction 
in the 19th century. 

- RITA and GEORGE WATKINS, 
Eyre Bird Observatory 

Grey Falcons on Nullarbor Plain - On 
4 May 1993 1 saw a small flock of five 
Grey Falcons Falco hypoleucos on the 
northern Nullarbor Plain (126°40', 
30°10’) or approximately 100 km 
north of Kybo Station Homestead. 
The falcons were perching in dead 
Myall Acacia papyrocarpa in open 
Bluebush Maireana sedifolia plain. 
According to The Atlas of Australian 
Birds small flocks of this size are 
indicative of recent breeding with 
the juveniles remaining with the 
parents for a short period of time. 
Under the Wildlife Conservation Act 
the Grey Falcon is declared rare fauna 
in Western Australia. 

- ANDREW CHAPMAN, CALM, P.O. 
Box 10173, Kalgoorlie W.A. 6430 


Fork-tailed Swifts in Roleystone - On 
25 November 1992 I saw a large flock 
of Fork-tailed Swifts Apus pacificus 
over Roleystone. At about 0855 
hours I noticed the birds flying high 
over Canning Valley and for the 
next 15 minutes a spectacular 
“flypast" took place involving at least 
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2,000 birds. I had a commanding 
view over the valley from high up on 
the northern side and was able to 
observe the birds drifting in from the 
west and heading east up the valley 
approximately following the course 
of Brookton Highway. The birds were 
at many levels in the air, from below 
my level to very high and almost out 
of sight. At about the same time, 
about 100 Fork-tailed Swifts were 
seen by a friend in Alice Road, 
Roleystone, 2 km to the northeast. 


The weather that morning was fine 
and sunny with a fresh northerly 
wind blowing ahead of an 
approaching cold front. 

The Fork-tailed Swift is a visitor to 
southern Western Australia from 
mid-December to late-April (Storr, 
1991, Birds of the Southwest Division 
of Western Australia, Rec. West. Aust. 
Mus. Suppl. 35). 

- MIKE GREEN, 21 Contour Road, 
Roleystone. 6111 
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CLUB NEWS 


Programme 

General Meetings are held on the first Friday in the month at the Naturalists’ Hall, 63 - 65 
Meriwa Street, Nedlands, at 8p.m. 

The Retired and Leisured Group meets on alternate Wednesdays at 10a.m. 

Excursions and field days are planned from time to time and will be advertised in the Club’s 
monthly newsletter “The Naturalist News”. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST 

(Journal of the W.A. Naturalists’ Club) 

Editor 

MR JOHN DELL 
W.A. Museum 
Francis Street, Perth 6000 
Telephone 427 2788 

The Western Australian Naturalist publishes original data on all 
branches of natural science pertaining to Western Australia. Originals 
and two copies of manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor for 
review by two referees. Authors are requested to follow current 
editorial style. If possible, manuscripts should be submitted on an IBM 
compatible 5!4 disk in either ASCII or Microsoft Word v3 format. High 
quality illustrations suitable for some reductions in size are preferred. 


DONATIONS TO THE CLUB 

Members are reminded that they may make financial contributions to the club. This funding 
is very important from the Club’s point of view, as it helps our publication activities, hall 
maintenance and other miscellaneous activities. Members are asked to remember the club 
and its needs when preparing their Wills and Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Annual Membership: Senior, $38; Double Membership: $48; Family Membership: $48; 
Nomination Fee (Seniors only): $5; Preceding Subscriptions include “The Western 
Australian Naturalist”. Intermediates (aged 14-17 years): $22; Juniors (aged 9 -13 years 
$21): $22. 

Further copies of “The Western Australian Naturalist” (or back copies) are available from 
the Treasurer 
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HANDBOOKS 

The Club’s Handbooks are for sale 

No. 2 

Natural History Specimens: Their Collection and Preservation 5th 

Edition. Price $4.00 
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